
Historians may well view it as a step toward a coherent 
new version of American history.” - 

—Eric Fone.', New York Times Book Review 
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For four days they took command of the ship and its crew, taking 
amphetamine pills to stay awake until the ship reached Cambodian 
waterr. The Associated Press reported in late 1972, from York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania: “Five antiwar activists were arrested by the state police today 
for allegedly sabotaging railroad equipment near a factory that rnakd 
bomb casings used in the Vietnam war,” -.iS 

Middle-class and professional people unaccustomed to activism 

began to speak up, In May 1970, th? /Vfiv Yorh Tirm repnrl?(I frniu 
Wuslllllgloil! "lOUO 'HSrAULISIIMIlNT' LAWVKRS JOIN WAft 
Corporations began to wonder whether vhe war was going to hurt thdf ' 
long-range business interests; the fVa/l Streetyournal began criticiziuf f 
the continuation of the war. , ' 

As the war became more and more unpopular, people in or cIoM , 
to the government began to break out of the circle of assent. The mo« '• 
dramatic instance was the case of Daniel Ellsberg. . 

Ellsberg was a Harvard-trained economist, a former marine'offiewi'a 
employed by the RAND Corporation, which did special, often secrdl 
research for the U.S. government. Ellsberg helped write the DepartmeK 
of Defense history of the war in Vietnam, and then decided to make " 
the top secret document public, with the aid of his friend, Anthony' 
Russo, a former RAND Corporation man. The two had met in Saigmv 
where both had been affected, in different experiences, by direct siglM ^ 
of the war, and had become powerfully indignant at what the United ' 
States was doing to the people of Vietnam. i, 3 ^ 5 ' 

Ellsberg and Russo spent night after night, after hours, at a friendi 
advertising agency, duplicating the 7,000-page document. Then Ellsbctf 
gave copies to various Congressmen and to the New York Times. !• 

June 1971 the Times began printing selections from what came to Itl 
known as the Pentagon Papers. It created a national sensation: 

The Nixon administration tried to get the Supreme Court to $t«'f ^ 
further publication, but the Court said this was “prior restraint” cf 
the freedom of the press and thus unconstitutional. The govemmad'i 
then indicted Ellsberg and Russo for violating the Espionage Act bf f 
releasing classified documents to unauthorized people; they faced 
terms in prison if convicted. The judge, however, called off the trMl 
during the jury deliberations, because the Watergate events unfoldii*; 
at the time, revealed unfair practices 'oy the prosecution. ■ • w 

Elliberg, by his bold act, had broken with the usual tactic of 
dents inside the government who bided their time and kept their opinlOii'f*' 
to themselves, hoping for small changes in policy. A colleague 
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t him not to leave the government because there he had .“access,” saying, 
“Don.’t cut yourself off. Don’t cut your throat.” Ellsberg replied: “Life 
I;-: exists outside the Executive Branch.” 

^ V The antiwar movement, early in its growth, found a strange, new 
p constituency: priests and nuns of the Catholic Church. Some of them 
I had been aroused by the civil rights movement, others by their experi- 
ences in Latin America, where they saw poverty and injustice under 
I' governments supported by the United States. In the fall of 1967, Father 
p Philip Berrigan (a Josephite priest who was a veteran of World War 
;II), joined by artist Tom Lewis and friends David Eberhardt and James 
1= Mengel, went to the office of a draft board in Baltimore, Maryland, 
t drenched the draft records with blood, and waited to be arrested. They 
I were put on trial and sentenced to prison terms of two to six years. 

The following May, Philip Berrigan—out on bail in the Baltimore 
tease—was joined in a second action by his brother Daniel, a Jesuit 
I priest who had visited North Vietnam and seen the effects of U.S. 
K bombing. They and seven other people went into a draft board office 
in Catonsville, Maryland, removed records, and set them afire outside 
i in the presence of reporters and onlookers. They were convicted and 
^ sentenced to prison, and became famous as the “Catonsville Nine.” 
I Dan Berrigan wrote a “Meditation” at the time of the Catonsville inci- 
I dent: 

i Our apologies, good friends, for the fracture of good order, the burning 
K of paper instead of children, the angering of the orderlies in the front parlor 
^ of the charnel house. We could not, so help us God, do otherwise. . . . We 
S say: killing is disorder, life and gentleness and community and unselfishness 
I is the only order we recognize. For the sake of that order, we risk our liberty, 
|- our good name. The time is past when good men can remain silent, when 
obedience can segregate men from public risk, when the poor can die without 
I defense. 
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fl961, and three of the Watergate burglars were veterans of the invasion. 

I McCord, as CREEP security man, worked for the chief of CREEP, 

I John Mitchell, the Attorney General of the United States. 

Pr-' Thus, due to an unforeseen arrest by police unaware of the high- 
I level connections of the burglars, information was out to the public 
I before anyone could stop it, linking the burglars to important officials 
t; in Nixon’s campaign committee, to the CIA, and to Nixon s Attorney 
I General. Mitchell denied any connection with the burglary, and Nixon, 

I in a press c»s-nference five days after the event, said “the White House 
* has had no involvement whatever in this particular incident.*’ 

What followed the next year, after a grand jury in September 
indicted the Watergate burglars—plus Howard Hunt and G. Gordon 
I Liddy—was that, one after another, lesser officials of the Nixon adminis- 
P‘ tration, fearing prosecution, began to talk. They gave information in 
i judicial proceedings, to a Senate investigating committee, to the press. 
6 They implicated not only John Mitchell, but Robert Haldeman and 
I John Erlichman, Nixon’s highest White House aides, and finally Richard 
Nixon himself—in not only the Watergate burglaries, but a whole series 
L. of illegal actions against political opponents and antiwar activists. Nixon 
i and his aides lied again and again as they tried to cover up their involve- 
I ment. 

r' ■ These facts came out in the various testimonies: 

Attorney General John Mitchell controlled secret fund of $350,000 to 
p'. $700,000—to be used against the Democratic party—for forging letters, 
f ' leaking false news items to the press, stealing compaign files. 

2. Gulf Oil Corporation, ITT (International Telephone and Telegraph), 
American Airlines, and other huge American corporations had made illegal 

^ ^ contribuMons, running into millions of dollars, to the Nixon campaign. 

3. In September of 1971, shortly after the New York Times printed Daniel 

Ellsberg’s copies of the top-secret Pentagon Papers, the administration 

: planned and carried out—Howard Hunt and Gordon Liddy themselves 

r doing it—the burglary of the office of Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, looking for 

iV. Ellsberg’s records. 

% 4. After the Watergate burglars were caught, Nixon secretly pledged to give 

L. them executive clemency if they were imprisoned, and suggested that up 
to a million dollars be given them to keep them quiet. In fact, $450,000 
y was given to them, on Erlichman’s orders. 

^ 5. Nixon’s nominee for head of the FBI (J. Edgar Hoover had recently died), 

L. Patrick Gray, revealed that he had turned over the FBI records on 
its investigation of the Watergate burglary tc Nixon’s legal assistant, John 
’ Dean, and that Attorney General Richard Kleindienst (Mitchell had just 
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resigned, saying he wanted to pursue his private life) had ordered him 
not to discuss Watergate with the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

6. Two former members of Nixon’s cabinet—John Mitchell and Maurice 
Stans—were charged with taking $250,000 from a financier named Robert 
Vesco in return for his help with a Securities and Exchange Commission 
investigation of Vesco’s activities. 

7. It turned out that certain material had disappeared from FBI files—material 
from a series of illegal wiretaps ordered by Henry Klinger, placed on 
the telephones of four journalists and thirteen government officials—and 
was in the White House safe of Nixon’s adviser John Erlichman. 

8. One of the Watergate burglars, Bernard Barker, told the Senate committee' 
that he had also been involved in a plan to physically attack Daniel Ellsberg 
while Ellsberg spoke at an antiwar rally in Washington. ‘ 

9. A deputy director of the CIA testified that Haldeman and Erlichman 

told him it was Nixon’s wish that the CIA tell the FBI not to pursue 
its investigation beyond the Watergate burglary. , 

10. Almost by accident, a witness told the Senate committee that President 
Nixon had tapes of all personal conversations and phone conversations 
at the White House. Nixon at first refused to turn over the tapes, and 
when he finally did, they had been tampered with: eighteen and a half 
minutes of one tape had been erased. 

11. In the midst of all this, Nixon’s Vice-President, Spiro Agnew, was indicted 
in Maryland for receiving bribes from Maryland contractors in return 
for political favors, and resigned from the vice-presidency in October 1973. 
Nixon appointed Congressman Gerald Ford to take Agnew’s place. 

12. Over $10 million in government money had been used by Nixon on his 

private homes in San Clemente and Key Biscayne on grounds of “security,” 
and he had illegally taken—with the aid of a bit of forgery—a $576,000 
tax deduction for some of his papers. .. v.. k :. 

13. It was disclosed that for over a year in 1969-1970 the U.S. had engaged 

in a secret, massive bombing of Cambodia, which it kept from the American 
public and even from Congress. . - . , 

It was a swift and sudden fall. In the November 1972 presidential 
election, Nixon and Agnew had won 60 percent of the popular vote 
and carried every state except Massachusetts, defeating an antiwar can¬ 
didate, Senator George McGovern. By June of 1973 a Gallup poll 
showed 67 percent of those polled thought Nixon was involved in the 
Watergate break-in or lied to cover up. ^ / ; % 

By the fall of 1973 eight different resolutions had been introduced 
in the House of Representatives for the impeachment of President Nixon. 
The following year a House committee drew up a bill of impeachment 
to present it to a full House. Nixon’s advisers told him it would pass 
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